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MISCELLANY. 


LETTERS FROM’ THE SOUTH. 
CONTINUED wace 70., 

Hue author takes frequent occasion to satirize 
that insatiable thirst for gaimy which ie 
his countrymen ; and feelingly laments, 
mong such numbers enjoygng the blessings of af- 
fluence, so few should be™%ound engaged in the en- 
nobling pursuits of literate and philosophy. 

In fact, no young man, uow)}days, at least in our com- 
mercial places, thinks of sittif,down quietly in the en- 
joyment of wealth, aud the c@ltivation of those elegant 
pursuits which adorn our naggre, and exalt a countey.— 
Sometix es, indeed, he beconjés what is called a gentleman, 
that is to say, he ng every useful or honourable 










pursuit, and either loung#s away acontemptible existence 
in doing nothing, or igfdoing what he ought not to have 
done. But the mosffcommon fate of young men, in our 
part of the worldgWho inherit great fortunes is, to set 
m greater. They seem never to think 
of that lofty independence, which is the 
man of wealth who retires to the enjoy- 
ment of what has been left him by his fathers. They 
secm to think there is no alternative between absolute 
idleness, and absolute devotion to business: nor do they 
appear to recollect, that the aoblest employment of wealth 
is, to do good with it, and employ the leisure it bestows 
in the pursuit of knowledge, rather than the accumulation 
of superfluous riches, which they will not bestow on oth- 
ers, and know fut howto 2njoy themselves. 

To illustrate 4.«,pinions on this subject, he pre- 
sents his rea with a pair of fashionable por- 
traits, which are drawn with a fair portion of his 
satirical spirit. 

These sentiments are exemplified in the case of our two 
school-fellows, H—— and D——, both of whom, at about 
the age of three and twenty, inherited fortunes that would 











- bave been ample in any part of the world, and were well 


educated. H——, who was always turning a penny at 
school, and cried his eyes out once at losing a sixpence 
through a crack in the floor of the school, on receiving 
his fortune, began to look out for bargains; and put him- 
self under the tuition of one of the most experienced 
shavers in the city, to learn all the wretched debasing arts 
of the trade. In this way he grew richer and richer; and 
meaner and meaner. If he gave a great dinner, from pure 
ostentation, he starved his household, while he was eating 
the dinners given him,in turn. He became at last a great 
man, according to the city acceptation—for he was a di- 
rector of a half-broken insurance company, and bank ;— 
every body looked up to him, not because he would, but 
because he ceuld be of service tothem ; and the president 
of one of the banks was heard to say publicly one day, 
that he believed that H—— was one of the most moneyed 
men in the city. Thus he lived, and thus will he die, 
without ever having conceived even the abstract idea of 
any pursuit, but that of money, money, money; or any 
enjoyment but in its accumulation. 

But little D——, on the contrary, was determined to be 
a gentleman, according to the fashionable idea of the 
present day in our cities. As he was to be rich, there 
Was no occasion for him to knowany thing—but how to 
enjoy it like a gentleman. Me accordingly took his de- 
gree as the first dunce in the college; and the first thing 
he did on coming to the possession of nearly half a mii- 
lion, was to send out his measure for a suit of clothes to 
a. London tailor. He forthwith enlisted himself under 
some tavern bucks, and Strutted up and down ——~ with 
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a surtout which saved the corporation the trouble of 
sweeping the streets—was seen every where at public 
places and parties, without doing any thing but yawn at 
the one, and stand in ever¥body’s way in the other, eating 
pickled oysters. His estimate of a party, where a man of 
feeling and refinement*would go to enjoy elegant society, 
and rational amusement, was always founded on the quan- 
tity of porter, wine, and pickled oysters, handed round. 
Never was he known, on any occasion, to do any one thing 
either pleasing or useful,—ahd, of course, in a little time 
he attained to the reputation of a fine gentleman; because, 
as he never did any thing, he must needs be so; employ- 
ment being unworthy that high character. Some of the 
best bred people doubted his pretentions, until he thought 
of finding fault with every thing he heard and saw, when 
the opinion of his high breeding became unanimous. 

Whether the people got tired of him, or he grew tired 
of the people, I don’t exactly know ; but in order to get 
a new gloss, he went abroad, staid six months, and came 
back vastly improved; for he found this country more in- 
tolerable than ever,—a sure sign of excessive refinement, 
especially as he made a point of proclaiming his opinion 
aloud at all parties. When I was last at N—— I saw him 
in a book-store, reading a hook upside down, and dressed 
as follows: to wit, one little hat, with a steeple crown; 
one pair of corsetts; one coat, so tight he could just 
breathe ; one pair of pantaloons, so immeasuraby wide 
and loose you could hardly tell whether they were petti- 
coats or not; I don’t recoliget the residue of his costume— 
but his haix came out from bené@ath bis hat bike an ostrich’s 
tail, and he stuck out behind like the African Venus. No 
doubt the ladies found him quite irresistable. 

One might moralize and speculate on what had been the 
different estimation of these young men, at least hereafter, 
had they pursued a course becoming their fortune and 
education, and devoted themselves to a useful or brilliant 
career. Had they employed part of their fortunes, and 
their leisure, in adorning their minds, and encouraging 
a taste for refined, elegant and scientific pursuits, al- 
though perhaps they might not have attained to any lofty 
eminence, they would have become associated, at least, 
with those that were eminent, They might have become 
their patrons, if not their equals, and attained to a blame- 
less, nay, noble immortality, as the munificent encouragers 
of genius; instead of being, in their lives, the contempt 
of the virtuous and the wise; and in their deaths, the 
companions of oblivion. 

He has some very patriotic observations on the 
prevailing rage for all those foreign absurdities 
which come over to us under the title of WewFash- 
ions. 

There is almost always one nation which sets the fash- 
ion to its neighbours, either in dress, dancing, or some 
equally important matter. This is not peculiar to the 
civilized world—for I am told there is a lictie island a- 
mong the group of the Marquesas, the inhabitants of 
which give the ton to all the others. The warriors of 
Madison’s island imitated their warlike weapons, and ta- 
tooed themselves after their fashion ; and the fashionable 
ladies were accustomed to paddle over in their canoes to 
buy their millinery. 

It is only, however, the higher, more refined people, 
who thus indulge their capricious tastes in adopting for- 
eign novelties. The people at large, who constitute the 
nation; who are thé true depositories of its manners, 
habits, strength, aid glory, preserve, and are fond of those 
original peculiarities, which give a national physiognomy, 
distinct in various features from that of every other. They 
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are attached to the modes of their youth; and so far from 
considering it a proof of either sense or refinement, to 
adopt others, look upon the man who does it, as having 
vitiated his taste; or, what is more probable, that he af 
fects what he cannot feel. It has been observed, that the 
most imitative animal in nature is a dunce; aod heaven 
help our poor country, at least that part of it along the 
sea-shore, if the rule applies to a nation, for it imitates 
every body in turn. Almost every ship that comes into 
port turns the Jon fon topsyturvy, and in one week creates 
a French revolution among hats, caps, gowns, and petti- 
coats. I remember, on the arrival of the from Bor- 
deaux, the republican ladies,who are mostly wider French 
influence, appeared in hats of such enormous dimensions, 
that an honest countryman of the west observed, they 
looked as if they were sitting in the back seat of a great 
covered wagon. A few of the most sturdy republican 
young fellows in the mean time wore little short coatees, 
with broad backs, and buttons at a mighty distance from 
eachother. ‘The federal bucks and belles, however, sided 
with England. The former, at least those who had trav- 
elled, put on corsetts, wore long-skirted, narrow-backed 
coats, so tight that it was generally supposed they were 
buttoned by machinery. Then they suffered their hair to 
grow into a mighty bunch behind, and walked with ti 
genuine Rutland wriggle ; that is to say, on tiptoe, and 
with @ most portemtous extension of the hinder parts.— 
But the ladies who protessed fashionable fealty to England, 
did incontinengly disclaim the covered wagons, and yclept 
themsciv<s in little bonnets, shaped like a clamshell . and 
becau. : the Prince Regent did affect fat women, contrived 
their dresses in such a manner, that what with puffings, 
&c. they looked almost as broad as they were long. Ail 
this was, however, reversed by the next arrival, I suppose, 

Now is it not a sin and a shame, that none of our fash- 
ionable bucks or belles have genius to invent a new 
mode of their own, or influence to carry it into general 
adoption? If the fashionable people had any spirit, they 
would make their own fashions, rather than borrow them 
thus servilely frum abroad; by which means they are 
never in the fashion, since, before it can get here, some 
other has taken its place, where it was originally adopted 
If we only had a national costume, national music, national 
dances, national literature, national feelings, and a few 
other trifles, what a respectable and glorious nation we 
should soon become! So long, however, as it is the tes! 
of refinement and fashion to imitate the kept mistresse- 
of kings and princes in dress; Bond-street loungers i 
manners; Htalian cartrati in music; and border-ballacs 
in our poetry—so long will we deservedly pass for a con- 
temptible imitative race. Ail this, I dare say, snacks of 
Vandalism ; and should it ever get to the ears of the En- 
glish reviewers, who are Jords of opinions in this country, 
will very likely get me a sound drubbing. I don’t care, 
not 1:—while I live, move, and have a being, I wiil con- 
tinue to raise my voice, feeble as it is, against the habit of 
imitation, that want of manly, national self-confidence anc 
respect, which is the characteristic of those great cities 
most especially, that give the tone to fashionable manners, 
modes, and opinions, all along the Atlantic coast. It is 
this which represses the genius of our country, and pal- 
sies exertions that are sure never to be properly estimated, 
it is this which calls down upon us the contempt of for 
eigners ;—it is this which makes it the criterion of refine 
ment to throw away every feeling of respect and affection 
for the land of our birth,-—and it is this alone that stands 
in the way of this nation very soon becoming one of the 
first in the world. 
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assure you of my high regard. 


FOR THE HOSTON WEEKLY MAGATIN§, 
THE CONTRIBUTOR.....Mo. XIX. 


Nor yet for artful strains we call ;— 
But wisten. 

Yar following letters, which have just been received, 
will afford an opportunity to fulfil my promise to Charles 
Careful in No. XI, on the subject of courtship, &e. 

Mr. Contributor— 

The feelings of an old bachelor have seldom if ever 
been described-—and I am not quite sure but they are in- 
describable: But if they all feel as 1 do, they will soon 
come to the same conclusion that I have—to be married 
immediately. The fact is, in my present situation I cannot 
find one moment’s peace. Subjected and open to every 
temptation, without an object on which to concentrate my 
affections,—I am drove about by every gale, wasting my 
best efforts without a prospect of obtaining a port of safe- 
ty. My companions are necessarily such as boarding- 
houses usually afford,—and without a friend that loves— 
or a lovely being for a friend. I feel that I am not fulfil- 
ling the purpose of my existence. Sickness and death, 
which are common to all, terrify me, though probably at 
a distance,—because when they come, I shall have none 
+o bestow on me those attentions so necessary in the one 
case—or to close my eyes, or to weep over me,—which 
are so indeseribably dear to thought,—in the other.—After 
this description, though feeble in itself, you cannot won- 
der that I have determined to change my present situation 
for the blessed one of matrimony. Give me, dear sir, 
your advice on the subject, and I shall be ever proud to 


SAM SINGLE. 

Sir— 

I continue to read the Magazine, and of late with 
increased pleasure ;—though I assure you, not because 
Ned Megrims perseveres in berating our sex and the ma- 
trimonial state—(though, by the bye, it is generally be- 
lieved that he is some original genius who is happily united 
io a virtuous, amiable and handsome female—written 
merely by the way of badinage.) The circle of my ac- 
quaintance expressed great satisfaction with the letter 
from ‘ Mr. Careful’ in a former number of yours—and 
have waited with much anxiety for your promised remarks 
on the subject of it. Believe me, when I assure you, that 
the opinions in that letter have bad very considerable in- 
fluence among my friends ; and that in consequence, an 
intercourse free from the usual restraints, and the usual 
‘ reports,’ have led to connexions which otherwise would 
never have taken place, and under auspices that give the 
noblest promise of the highest state of human felicity and 
happiness ;—besides, it will account in some measure for 
the unusual number of marriages which have been con- 
summated of late. 

But my principal object with you is this:—My Aunt 
Nabby, entering perhaps with too much zeal into the spi- 
rit of that letter, has subjected herself to an inconven- 
ience, against which it may be necessary to warn others. 
Thinking herself not only free from reports, but from pro- 
priety too, she admitted the particular and individual at- 
tention of a gentleman whom she knew from the first she 
could not love, and would not have had if she could. The 
seriousness of iis attentions were at least doubtful; but 
they were of so particular a nature, as to prevent others, 
who were more sincere, from offering those which common 
civility would otherwise have dictated ; and when circum- 
stances put an end to the connexion, she found, too late, 
that there is a wide difference between common civilities 
and particular attentions, between friendly intercourse and 
undisguised familiarity, 

Yours, with esteem, 
CATHAR.NE CIRCUMSPECT. 


P. 8.—I wish you had gallantry enough to put down 
that officious and offensive Ved. 


Mr. Single and Miss Catharine will be pleased to accept 
my assérances, that my next number shall be entirely 
devoted te the subject contained in their letters. 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


DOMESTIC MISERIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Ir is scarcely possible to cast my eyes on any side, with- 
out beholding our friends and neighbours involved in what 
may be termed domestic miseries, from which it is neither 
in the power of us to relieve them by advice, sympathy, 
or pecuniary aid; miseries which they have in fact drawn 
upon themselves, by their own desire, or their own want 
of foresight ; as an instance of this, { will give you a sketch 
of my friend Ned Fidget, which will serve to amuse, if it 
does not tend to edify some of your readers. Ned was 
brought up by an elderly maiden aunt, a woman of regu- 
lar habits and exemplary prudence, until he was of an 
age to make his way in the world; so great was his at- 
tachment to the good old lady, that through ail the busy 
scenes of life he treasured up her admonitions, and I may 
safely say, never inadvertently acted contrary to the ad- 
vice she had given him, without feeling compunction for 
his transgression ; he even, in great measure, imbibed her 
prejudices, which ultimately proved the source of great 
uneasiness. By prudence and good management, he in 
the course of twenty years, found himself in such easy 
circumstanees, as to enable him to think of settling; and 
calling to mind the frequent observations whicu had fallen 
from his aunt en this subject, he determined tp choose 
such a wife as he imagined she herself would have se- 
lected for him. He had frequently heard her remark 
with no small degree of asperity, the negligence and slat- 
ternly appearance of some young ladies of her acquaintance; 
who though fine as peacocks when they went abroad, were 
slovenly in the extreme in their own houses, ‘Such wo- 
men, my dear Ned,’ she would say, ‘are both disgusting 
and dangerous, for they are sure to be extravagant, idle, 
and ill-disposed ; while a girl, uniformly neat and orderly, 
must give pleasure to her husband by her appearance, and 
take the greatest care of his property.” Ned accordingly 
began to look about him for a young lady, conspicuous for 
such an estimable quality, and made no doubt of having 
succeeded, when he met with Miss Aurelia Allbright, who 
in addition to a tolerable share of personal attractions, pos- 
sessed a high reputation for prudence, management, and 
neatness. Ned, happy to have found such a paragon, paid 
his addresses, and was favourably received ; they had been 
married about a twelvemonth, when he made me a visit; 
having been always on the most confidential terms with 
him, I naturally enough enquired how he liked the matri- 
monial state; Ned shrugged his shoulders. * Why surely,’ 
said I, ‘you have nothing to complain of.’—* Ah, my good 
friend,’ replied he, ‘ none knows where the shoe pinches, 
but those who wear it.—Would you believe it? The very 
quality which I most wished for in a wife, proves my 
greatest torment, my only cause tor complaint.’—* How 
so?” Tasked in surprize. *Why you must know,’ said 
Ned, ‘ how I always dreaded a slattern,; now my wife is 
so confoundely the reverse of that character, that I have 
no comfort of my life; in fact, she carries the extreme of 
neatness and order so far, that she makes me completely 
miserable, but you can form no idea of it without I explain 
particulars. Well, then, J] had not been married above 
three days, when some affair called me to L——, and de- 
tained me about a week; on the day of my return, there 
having been wet weather for some time, the roads were 
very dirty, but my eagerness to see and embrace my wife, 
after this first absence, made me unmindfil of the cir- 
cumstance, and as soon as J reached home, I jumped from 


“my horse, and ran up stairs into the drawing-room, where 


I saw her sitting at the window, Instead of receiving me 
with the pleasure I anticipated, her whole countenance 
was suddenly overcast, and before I could enquire if any 
thing had happened, she cried out—* Bless me, Edward, 
how could you come up stairs with those dirty boots, 1 
declare you have spoiled the carpet!’ I need not tell you 
what a damp this threw upon my feelings; however, I 
whistled away my chagrin, and harmony was restored for 
atime. A short time after this, a worthy neighbour of 
mine came to sec us, he is a plain unpolished sort of being, 
but one for whom I have a great regard ; my wife received 
him with becoming civility, but at dinner he unfortusutel) 


laid his knife on the table-cloth, which oeeasioned such, 
soil as completely disconcerted my precise spouse ; she, 
however, restrained her indignation, and I was in hopes 
he would not offend again, but, unluckily, at tea time he 
thought proper to draw near the table and put his hot 
cup on her beautifully shining mahogany ; from that un. 
lucky moment her good humour vanished, and she took 
so little care to conceal her displeasure, that my friend 
has never set foot in our house since. A favourite span. 
iel that I have had ever since I was a boy, is, by her order 
kept tied up in the stable, and a pet cat of my aunt’s, 
which she consigned to my care at her death, was hung 
because it committed one accidental offence against clean. 
liness. In fact, so tyrannical is her rage for neatness, that 
I am become a slave in my own house ; I dare not enter 
aroom with the same shoes in which I walk in the gar. 
den, or wash my face in the bed-room, for fear of slop. 
ping the bason-stand ; I am obliged to sit hours in the 
cold in the spring and autumn, when the bars of the 
grates are bright, because the fire would discolour them, 
and all this is rendered doubly mortifying, by the con- 
viction that my wife carries her pride of neatness to a 
degree, that must convince every obsérver, how much 
more she ‘values the beauty of her furniture than the 
pleasure and comfort of her husband.’ 


Ithought Ned had now brought the tale of his grievan- 
ces to an end, and ventured to observe that he had at 
least one consolation to make him amends for these tem. 
porary punishments. ‘ Your furniture is taken care of, 
and consequently you must save a great deal of expense 
which other people incur from wear and tear.” To this 
remark he replied, ‘ that 1 was mistaken. The neatness 
of my wife,’ said he, ‘is as expensive, or more so, than 
the carelessness of other women ; for as she cannot eu- 
dure the sight of any thing soiled or blemished, my fur- 
niture is changed away before it is half worn out, and 1 
find 1 am always a considerable loser upon calculation ; 
besides this, it is inconceivable how much money is ex- 
pended upon furniture balls, polishing dust, and the 
various articles necessary (as she says) for keeping 
things as they should be. It cost me last year, five and 
twenty shillings for knife rests, that the table-cloths 
might not be soiled ; and now, since she finds the ear- 
then ware ones are so soon broken, she declares she will 
have them all of silver ; for my part, I think the wash- 
ing of the table-cloths would not be half so expensive ; 
in fact, my friend, I cannot tell you half what I suffer 
through the fastidious neatness of Mrs. Fidget. I could 
not help smiling at such an enumeration of petty miser- 
ies, and upon my declining his pressing invitation to pay 
him a visit, he observed, with a sigh, ‘ Ah! there it is ; 
I cannot enjoy the society of my friends, because they 
are certain of being laid under such restraint, as will 
prevent their enjoying themselves under my roof ; our 
house, like a doll’s house, is made fine to louk at, but 
must not be touched. I would rather live in the mean- 
est hut with liberty and ease, than in the most sumpt- 
uous palace without them; and I am sure you are of my 
mind.’ 

Thus it is there are no virtues but what may be car- 
ried to excess, nor any desired object obtained, that 
does not fall short of our expectation, There can be no 
doubt but that Mrs. Fidget makes herself as miserable as 
she does her husband ; but it would be out of thepower 
of any one to convince her of this. For my own part, I 
hope I shall never be tormented in a similar way, and 
though I should be sorry to recommend to any of your 
fair readers a disregard of proper neatness and order in 
their own persons and domestic arrangements, I would 
zealously warn them against the troublesome and unne- 
ceasary nicety of a Mrs. Fidget. 

lam, * 
Sir, 
Your bumble servant, 


SIMON SINGLE. 
An answer to the foregoing, by Dorothy Dawdle, im our 


rext, 
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DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 
WEEKLY THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Monday, Feb. 9—Hamier, Mr.Cooper’s first afipearance 
here this seaSon, in the part of Hamlet, attracted, as usual, 
a full house. We had certainly a right to expect, from the 
very superior strength of the present company, a more pow- 
erful cast of the subordinate characters of this tragedy, 






than that of the last winter; but it was, in truth, 1 
Mr. Brown, in either Horatio or Laertes, would t 

a field sufficiently amaple for the exercise of all 

powers he really possesses, Some amends, however, for 
this saving policy were made us in the superior strength of 
the female cast. 

Mr. Cooper’s Hanilet was distinguished by pretty much the 
same general elegance of conduct, and occasional brilliancy 
of execution that have heretofore recommended his perform. 
ance of this exceedingly difficult character. Hamlet’s 
grief, the predominant passion during the firgt scenes, was 
ably displayed; but the first encounter with the ghost 
was rather awkwardly conducted, probably from the want 
of proper support. His soliloquies were too much hurried 
throughout; they were read, rather than felt. These self- 
collocutions of Shakspeare’s characters, require all the men- 
tal powers of an actor, and invariably expose the want of 
them. They can never. be delivered with all the effect of 
which they are susceptible, unless the actor has the mind 
to comprehend the thoughts of his author, and the feeling 
to sympathize in these beautiful effusions of a philosophic 
morality, and impassioned feeling. It is to them that 
Warburton’s praises of Shakspeare are peculiarly applica- 
ble:— This wonderful man had an art, not only of ac- 
quainting the audience with what his actors say, but with 
what they think.” His soliloquies have no appearance of 
rhetorical elaboration, but, being extemporaneous bursts of 
feeling and reflection, are remarkable for their abruptness ; 
yet this chain of thought, however disjointed on the page, 
may be followed out and exhibited in an unbroken cunnec- 
tion by the skilful actor, who alone can fill up these chasms 
in the language, by representing in his manners and action, 
and pauses of action, those pictorial movements of the soul, 
which the poet cannot delineate without forsaking 
nature, though he purposely leaves the blank for this con- 
necting and finishing touch of the speaker. Now this mute, 
though most powerful of all delineations of thought, is 
what actors almost always fall short of; for, where their 
author gives them nothing to say, the common leading 
strings of recitation are broken, and they are left to think 
and fvel for themselves ; and if they cannot do this, they 
hurry through the whole, by merely giving the written 
thoughts of their author, and leaving the implied ones to 
shift for themselves. We are indebted to Coeke and Mrs. 
J. Barnes, for the best soliléquizing our boards ever afforded. 

Mr, Cooper's best efforts in Hamlet, and indeed his best 
in any play, appeared in the closet dialogue with his mo- 
ther, where he delighted us with a most animated 
scene of filial feeling, and of indignant and pathetic 
expostulation. His acting during the play scene, and his 
searching ordeal of ¢ the conscience of the king, was equal- 
ly excellent. On the whole, we think he never played Ham- 
let with more ability; we are at least confident that he has 
frequently played it with less. The increasing fullness of 
his couprtenance takes off from its powers of expression, by 
weakening an outline that was never strongly defined, 

‘We were glad to see Mrs. Powell once more in the Queen, 
This experienced actress always gives effect to the matron- 
ly dignity which does not involve deep distress. We are 
no very devout admirers of her pathos, which rather afflicts 
than affects us. But no one’can reasonably dispute her ex- 
cellence in the pleasantries, the intrigue, and the passion of 
comedy ; in the Julianas and Catherines of the stage. Her 
Voice, manners, and countenance, are unfavourable to the 
efiectual delineation ef the pathetic feelings and powerful 
passions of tragedy. 

These last observations .may be also applied to Mrs. 
Wheatley, whase farve certainly dées not lie in the exhibition 
of deep distress. Yet this lady is still very bappy in repre- 
scuting such subsued and uncomplaining sufferings as tose 
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of Ophelia, Her personation of this character was certainly 
an elegant one.. She preserved with discriminating delicacy, 
the filial submission and endearing gentleness of this most 
winning of all Shakspeare’s heroines ; and the songs of the 
distracted Ophelia were warbled with exquisite sweetness. 
Those who have witnessed the contrariety of talent display- 
ed by this lady during the past week, in the parts of Ophe- 
lia—Little Pickle—and Estifania—will very readily admit, 
that no encomiums of ours can do justice to her diversified 
excellencies. 

We were happy to observe a greater degree of decorum 
than usual, during the obsequies of Ophelia ;—the shocking 
squabble in her grave being judiciously transferred to the 
stage, where the grappling looks a Tittle more decent ;— 
though with regard to the whole of this scene, nothing less 
than the genius of Shakspeare could have rendered it toler- 
able to a modern audience, 

It is high time, we think, that some of the threadbare 
vulgarity in the form of farce should be exchanged for pieces 
of more merit. While our language is rich in afterpieces of 
sterling excellence, what excuse can any manager offer for 
choasing pieces the exhibition of which is the signal for 
modesty to quit the theatre, and the rites of indelicate buf- 
foonery to commence? If a chimneysweep could be found 
resolute enough to warble Caleb Quotem’s song through our 
public streets, who would ensure him from the workhouse ? 
We were the more surprized to hear such low stuff from the 
mouth of Mr. Dykes, as we have always regarded him as an 
actor of exemplary decency. 

Wednesday, Feb, 11—Vexicr Presrnyen, Mr. Cooper’s 
Pierre—the ‘ gay, bold-faced villain’— formed a fine contrast 
to the contemplative melancholy of his Hamlet. This char- 
acter admits of « full display of his rhetorical elegance, and 
spirited declamation; and the concluding scene affords some 
nice touches of feeling. 

Mr. Duff’s Jafier exhibited instances of indisputable ex- 
cellence. But his love wanted warmth and tenderness, and 
his passion was too coldly declamatory. 


Thursday, Feb. 12—Ruie a Wirt anpHavea Wier. Leon 
is one of the most popular.of Mr.Coopert’s Characters; as 
it is certainly one of the most perfect, and one where we find 
the least either to wish for or censure, though it does not, 
at the same time, admit of any display of his tragic powers. 
His Leon The Fool, is replete with the most admirable comic 
touches, while the assumption is so conducted as that the 
audience may still see through the counterfeit. ‘The elegance 
of his person appears to peculiar advantage after he ‘throws 
off his cloud.’ 


Where is the admirable Copper Captain of Bernard? Has. 


he thrown down his commission? But perhaps his inimitable 
performance of Mungo ought to satisfy us for one evening. 
Dyke’s Old Woman deserves praise for its exemplary truth 
and ugliness. 

This week has afforded us some rich treats of green- 
room orthoepy. For Rome we had Roome, and for Cato, 
Cat-5. Why not, for the sake of novelty, give the last pro- 
per name as pronounced by Quin and those of his school— 
viz. Cart-o? Surely variety ought to be introduced, where 
no troublesome knowledge of the analogies of the English 
tongue interfere to prevent the change. 
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We hope our theatrical correspondents will not allow their 
attention to the performances at the theatre to be diverted 
Tap writers as they noticed in their two last registers, 

style and manners of such advocates of the green-room 
will always be considered by the disinterested as the best 
refutation of their pretensions to independence and an ex- 
emption from feeling. Until such writers can give 
some reasonable ground for their rage, and know how to be 
angry with decency, we cannot devote our columns to any 
further observations upon them. Our paper never has been 
and never shall be devoted to the improper designs of any 
* critical cabal’ whatever. 

A candid course of conduct in the printer of the remarks 
above adverted to, would have prevented those which we 
desired our friends to make for us, as well as the observations 
that justice to ourselves compels us to make at present.— 





‘The editor who imagines that his publication of a malicious 


slander of a rival establislyment cun be im any wisé atoned 
for by a private acknowledgement of its injustice, either does 
not know, or has not the honesty to perform, his duty. He 
is bound im honow’ to make the same paper which was the 





vehicle of falsehaad, the means of tts eontradetion Mh 
readers know nothing of his prinate apologies to the men he 
has defamed and injured. This public contradiction was - 
far from being made, that falsehoods of similar import were 
repeated in a suceceding publication ; we must, of cours: 
neeessar.ly conclude, that the publisher chuckled at the op 
portunity of thus gratify ing his individual feelings by giving 
publicly to the world the malice of which he was private: 
ashamed. This publisher endeavours to gratify his Scourge 
like assau|t of private individuals by adducing us as exan: 
ples. He first cites the lines ¢ Curtain ve. Bedpost,’ which 
were written by a firiend to the abused lady in question, as 4 
kind of offset for the unmanly rudeness of implying, as the 
editor alluded to by us implied, that she was guilty of ‘de 
grading herself by going to law to get a husband or an equiv: 
alent ia money ’—-which he tells us was an action ‘ op posite 
to every thing we wish to behold in woman,’ and that it was, 
as he implies, ‘ indelicate'—* improper’—‘ indecent’—ano 
‘unbecoming.’ We cannot grumble in coming in for a por- 
tion of that abuse which is thus copiously showered down 
on—a lady: : . 

He disavows the intention of insulting any editor, We 
only say, however, that his puns do not very well ‘ square 
with his intentions. Ifhe is puzzled at the term ‘typo 
— dress,’ let him look on the Major’s resuscitated 

gle, and he will understand us. 3 

Our correspondent’s concluding lines from Dr, Young 
were applied only to the attempt at Aumour which distin- 
guished this insult ona brother editor, whose friendship 
and good jghbout hood is thus very curiously ‘ reciproca - 
ted.’ The Major is probably ready to conclude, as has been 
concluded , that it is with wit as with razors, which 
are neyer so apt to cut those they are employed on, as when 
they have lost their edge. 

The fragment entitled * The Librarian,’ was not known 
to contain any direct allusion, nor was it ever ex- 
plained and lied, nor its success on the feelings of any 
gentleman oon ickly recorded, til! the delicate task was 

rformed in last week’s Masonic Magazine. The very 

iberal minded editor who declares he has ‘no quarrel with 

us,’ also takes upon him anothef task of indecent persona!- 
ity by insinuating that the librarian belongs to ‘ the firm otf 
X—Y—Z, & Co.” And herein we cannot but acknowledge, 
that this gentleman fairly comes up to his correspondent, 
(if he be one) S. P..Q. A. in the dark business of ‘ damnable 
hints and diabolical inuendos.’ That editor knew, from the 
deliberate convictions of his own soul, that when he penned 
this insinuation, he was giving to the world an arrant false- 
hood, unsupported by the shadow of a fact. When our 
dramatic department contains such doetrines as the follow- 
ing, we Shall realy admit that it gives mternal evidence of 
such correspondence as we have thus had palmed upon us 
‘ Notwithstanding all that may be written and said to the 
contrary, those who may complain of the managers of 
theatre for exhibiting plays and spectacles, immoral anc 
absurd, and thereby vitiating the public taste, entirely m's 
take the source of the evil. The managers have as Ltt 
agency in forming the taste of the public, as the confection 
er has in creating an appetite for ice-creams, or the import 
er of spirits the thirst of a drunkard; and the latter migh 
as well be censured for the evil effects of tuxury and inten 

rance, as the former for that taste, which sometimes wi! 

gratified at the expense of literature and morals? 1s th 
the language of a quondam manager and actor, or is it the 
logic of a journeyman confectioner ? 

——— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The annual examination of the Public Schools in th: 
town, tock place on Thursday last. 

On Thursday evening, a Barn on the estate of Mr. Samoc! 
S. Barnett, in Dorchester, took fire by the accidental explo 
sion of some powder, and was consumed. 

The Legislature of this State will prolably have a reces: 
this day week, 

During the session several squads of native Indians hav: 
attended the Executive and Legislature on their affairs 
aml have returned home pleased with the attentions paid + 
them, particularly by ‘their Father, the Governor.” —Cen: 








MARRIAGES. 


In this town, Mr. Charles Willis, sen, to Mrs. Martha Hu: 
ley—Mr, John Capen, to Miss Hannah Merrill—Mr, Henr 
J. Jordin, to Miss Harriet C. G. Howe, 

In Newbury, Mr. Benjamin Thrasher, of Portland, to M. 
Frances Poor, of Newbury. 

DEATHS. 

dn thig iwwn, Mr. James P. Hyde, aged 54—John Brook: 
son of Mr. Vhomas Kidder, aged 4 months. 

In Cambridgeport, James McClure, aged 66. 

At Havannah, on the 2Ist January, Mr. James Prin 
jun. of this town, merchant, aged 27, eldest son of the M 
shal of the United States for the District of Massachuse: 


A young man endeared to his family and friends by i) 
most anuable disposition and the best virtues of the hear 
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POETRY. 


POR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


SUSAN. 
Bewrgate yon green and spreading tree 
Fair Susan sits in agony ; 
And yet you hear not sigh or sob, 
Her bosom’s short and sudden throb, 
The anguish of her sunken eye, 
Her dark, sad look of agony, 
The paleness of her wasted check — 
Intimate, though they cannot speak, 
Che greatness of her misery. 


Poor victira of another’s crime! 
Grush’d and dishonour’d in thy prime! 
How canst thou bear, so deeply struck, 
That modest air, that patient look‘ 


I knew her lively, brisk and gay, 
Smiling and cheerful as the day, 

Of temper amiable and mild, 

Playful and tender as a child— 

And never did her prudent tongue 
Delight of injury and wron 

‘The vile and wicked tale to tell— 

O all that knew her lov’d her well! - 


And *twould have joy’d your heart to see 
How with her artless witchery, 

Her manners ever sweet and gay, 

fer innocent and winning way, 

Mer simple, yet persuasive tongue, 

She stole the hearts of old and young. 


Ere Susan’s infant tongue could move, 
Her tender father, in his love, 
Planted a little apple tree, 
An emblem of her infancy. 
And as she grew it sprang and flourish’d, 
By nature’s genial virtue nourish'd ; 
Fast by the wall it stood alone. 
When Susan had to givihend grown, 
And cast her childish robes away, 
The kindred tree did not decay ; 
Twas rich in blossom and in shoot, 
And verdant leaf—but Oh! the fruit, 
Fit emblem of a ruin’d maid, 
Ne’er ripen’d,—rotted and decay’d! 
How terrible was Susan’s fall! 
Derided and condemn’d by all, 
From the parental threshold turn’d— 
on her knees, her father spurn’d 
From him his poor unhappy child, 
Loaded with curses fierce and wild; 
And as he turn’d her from tive door, 
He said that Susan should no more, 
Sanken in sorrow and in shame, 
Address him with a father’s name. 


When first she knew her fame was lost, 
Her honour humbled in the dust, 

She like a marble statue stood, 

Chill’d were the courses of her blood ; 
Her lips were clos’d—her full‘orb’d eye 
Was ly fix’d on vacancy; 

All sense and motion seem’d departed— 
When with a sudden cry she started, 

As though a quick and piercing pain 

Had flown like lightning through her bgain. 
But who fair Susan’s face had seen, 
Where so much cdmeliness had been, 
Pallid and sunken in distress ; 

Each charm reduc’d to nothingness ; 
Each grace and beauty gone, which there 
But lately bloom’d so sweet and fair; 

Her mild, yet sad and painful jook, 
Which, though her tongue was silent, spoke 
Of peace happiness destroy ¢d, 
And being, made a gloomy void. 

Though he had seen the noble ship 
Whehn'd in the bosom of the deep.-- 
‘The oak, that stood so firm and fast 

‘Yorn and uprooted by the blast,— 

Ne’er sadder ruin might he sce, 

Nor greater wo and misery, 

Than ruin of poor Susan's fame, 

And overthrow of her good name. 





Oh, how a mother’s feelings yearn 
towards the babe that sie has bogn 

in snered wediock’s baltowed tie. 

Tis tree, a tear may fill her eye, 

Bat not of sorrow or distress— 

No! *uss the tear of happiness ! 

Wher Susan thinks apon her chiid, 

‘tier inward shoughis are strange and wild. 
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*Tis said, she has been heard to pray 
Its eyes might never see the day, 

And if a living proof of shame 
Should hail her with a mother’s name, 
She might not live an hour to see © 


The offspring of her infamy. 
The winds lift her lovely hair, 
The worm creeps unheeded there, 


The spider weaves his web around, 

The green snake crawls along the ground ; 
She feels, she sees not,—grief intense 

Klas fasten’d on her ev’ry sense. 

Did not the breezes as they blow 

Around her scatter’d tresses throw, 

She would appear an image there 

Of montmental marble fair, 

Such as affection places on 

The grave of friendship dead and gone, 


Her hate of life, her wish to die, 
Is still apparent in her eye; 
Yet calm and patient is her air— 
She sheds no tear, she breathes no pray’r. 
Beneath yon green and spreading tree 
Fair Susan sits in agony. 
GUILAN. 
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MON ITORIAL. 


UNIVERSAL SALVATION : 
A VERY ANCIENT DOCTRINE ;—WITH SOME ACCOUNT 9F THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF I's AUTHOR, 
A sermon delivered at Rutland, 1805, by L. Haynes, a.m. 
Genesis iii. 4. 
-Ind the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die, 
[concLupED FRoM page 72 } 
II. Ler us attend to the doctrine inculcated by this 





preacher, Ye shall not surely die. Bold assertion! without 


a single argument to support it. The death contained in 
the threatening was doubtless eternal death—as nothing 
but this would express God's feelings towards sin, or 
render an infinite atonement necessary. To suppose it 
to be spiritual death, is to blend crime and punéshment 
together ; to suppose temporal death to be the curse of 
the law, then believers are not delivered from it, ac- 
cording to Gal. iii. 15. What Satan meant to preach was, 


+} that there is no hell, and that the wages of sin is not 


death, but eternal life. 

Il. We shall now take notice of the heaver addressed 
by the preacher. This we have in the text, And the ser- 
pent said unto the woman, &c. That Eve had not so much 
experience as Adam is cvident; and so was not equally 
able to withstand temptation. This doubtless was. the 
reason why the devil chose her, with whom he might hope 
to be successful. Doubtless he took a time when she was 
separated from her husband. 

That this preacher has had the greatest success in the 
dark and ignorant parts of the earth is evident: His king- 
dom is a kitgdom of darkness, He is a great enemy to 
light. St. Paul gives us some account of him in his day, 
2 Timothy, iii. 6—For of this sort are they which creep into 
houses and lead captive silly women, laden with sin, led away 
with divers dusts. The same apostle observes, Rom. xvi. 
17, 18—NVow I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause 
divisions and offences, contrary i the doctrine, which ye have 
learned, and avoid them. For they that are such serve not 
the Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly ; and by good words 
and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple. 

iV. The instrument or medium made use of by the 
preacher will now be considered. ‘This we have in the 
text, dnd the serpent raid, &c. But how came the devil to 
preach through the serpent / 

To save his own character, and the better to carry his 
point. Had the devil come to our first parents personally 
and unmasked, they would have more easily seen the de- 
ception. The reality of a future punishment is at times 
so clearly impressed on the human mind, that even Satan 
is constrained to own that there is a hell; although at 
other times he denies it. He does not wish to have 
it known that he is a liar, therefore he conceals himself, 
that he may the better accomphsh his designs, and save 
his own character. 

2. The devil is an enemy to all good, to all happiness 


“| and excglience. He is opposed to the felicity of the brates. 


He took delight in tormenting the swine. The serpent, 
befure he set up preaching universal salvation, was ; 
cunning, beautiful creature ; but now his glory is depart. 
ed; fi Lord said unto the serpent, Because thou has: 
done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, and above ever, 
beast of the field; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust sha’: 
thou eat, all the days of thy life. There is therefore a kinc 
of duplicate cunning in the matter; Satan gets the preac! 
er and hearers also, for both fall into the ditch. 
And is not this triumphant flattery, 
[more than simple conquest in the foe?—V oun. 

3. Another reason why Satan employs instruments i), 
is service is, because his empire is large, and he cannu' 
be every where himself. 

4. He has a large number at his command, that lov. 
and approve of his work, delight in building up his kin, 
dom,-and stand ready to go at his call. 

, INFERENCES. 

1. The devil is not-dead, but still lives; and is able tc 
preach as well as ever, Fe shail not owrely die. 

2, Universal salvation is no new-fangled scheme,but cu: 
boast of great antiquity. 

3. See a reason why it ought to be rejected, because i- 
is an ancient devilish doctrine. 

4. See one reasdw why it is that Satan is such an enen \ 
to the Bible, and to all who preach the gospel, becaus 
of that injunction—Jud he said unto them, go ye into « 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He thu: 
believeth and is baptized, shull be saved ; but he that believe?’ 
not, shali be damned. 

5. See whence it was that Satan exerted himself s 
much to convince our first parents that there was no hel! 
because the denunciation of the Almighty was true, anu 
he was afraid they would continue in the belief of it.— 
Was there no truth in future punishments, or was it onl) 
a temporary evil, Satan would not be so. busy in trying to 
convince men that there is none. It is his nature ani 
element to lie. When he speaketh a lie he speaketh of hi: 
own; for he is a liar and the father of it. 

6. We infer that ministers should not be proud of their 
preaching. If they preach ie true gospel, they only, in 
substance, repeat Christ’s sermons. But if they preao: 
ye shall not surely die, they only make use of the devil's 
old notes, that he delivered almost six thousand years ago 

7. It is probable that the doctrine of universal salvation 
will still prevail, since this preacher is yet alive, and not 
in the least superannuated ; and every effort against him 
only enrages him more and more, and excites him to new 
inventions and exertions to build up his cause. 

To close the subject—As the author of the foregoing 
discourse has confined himseif wholly to the characier oi 
Satan, he trusts no one will feePhimself personally injure: 
by this short sermon; but should any imbibe a degree : 
friendship for this aged divine, and think that | have no’ 
treated this universal preacher with that respect and ver 
eration which hé justly deserves, let them be so kind «: 
to point it out, and 1 will most cheerfully retract ; for i 
has ever been a maxim with me— Render unto all their duc: 


AMUSEMENT. 


An Italian collection of anecdotes of great antiquity, e° 
titled the Hundred Ancient Stories, contains the fullowing:— 
STORY XIII. 

How a certain king caused hie son to be brought up in the dar 
till he wae ten years old; and hew, on shewing him eve 
thing, he was most of all pleased with women. 

A certain king had a son born to him: the astrologers 
predicted that he would lose his sight if he were permitted 
to see the sun before he had reached the age of ten years; 
on which account the king had him watched, and broug}it 
up in dark caverns. After ten years were elapsed, he caused 
him to be brought out, and shewed him the world ; avd 
placed before him many fine jewels and fair damsels—telling 
him the names of every thing, and that the damsels were devi: 
Being asked what he liked best, he replied, ‘The dev 
please me more than all the rest’ Then the king marveile! 
greatly, saying, * What a powerful thing is female beaut 
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